The Apothecary perceived that a trick had been played upon him, and indignantly laid his hand on his sword, but the doctor's invitation to taste his own couking 


See p. 832. 


appeased him, and all ended well. 
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CHAPTER I. 


* HERE is thirty—where is thirty ?”” Governor 

Crinkle turned over paper after paper, up- 
set the basket, and scrambled through its contents, 
made some mutterings as foolish as they were pro- 
fane, and repeated, ‘“‘ What can have become of it— 
that thirty ?” 
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A knock at the door arrested him. ‘‘ Who’s there?” 
he cried, in a tone that did not convey ‘‘ Come in.” 

‘¢ Please, sir—’’ cried Thomas Shuck, his man, 
giving a glance at the papers on the floor and his 
master’s red face, and not venturing far into the 
room. 

“But I don’t ‘please.’ 
Quick!” 

“Mrs. Chippery’s come—Job’s wife, him as is 
working on the new road.” 


What do you want? 
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“Let her go again; I don’t want her!” cried the 
governor, wrathfully. 

‘No; it’s her as wants you,” said Shuck, calmly, 
but holding the door so as to secure a retreat in the 
event of a ‘“‘turn-up.” ‘She’ve walked all the way 
from Little Crinkle Town a purpose to see you; I 
was bound to let you know.” 

‘‘Let her walk back again! 
‘bound’ to plague and pester me. Go and send her 
off!’ The governor rose in his seat. 

‘‘ Well, it lays with you; Ill tell her it’s your 
orders; I couldn’t a turned her off without giving 
her a chance,” said Shuck, going a step farther 
behind the door. 

‘*Couldn’t you! Could you ever do anything that 
wanted a grain of sense? boring me with your ‘ Mrs. 
Chipperys,’ ” roared the governor. 

‘‘] think as, maybe, I have done sensibler things 
than I want to mind folks of; and, moreover than 
that, she’s no Mrs. Chippery of mine; which, sorry 
though I’m for Job, I’m glad it is as it is.” 

Shuck spoke with a steady voice, as if he had 
gained an advantage over his master by the last out- 
burst and retort. He stood now, still close to the 
door, twirling his thumbs and looking up at the 
ceiling, while the governor, evidently somewhat 
cooled, began shuffling among his papers, with an 
expression of impatience ; and at last, without vouch- 
safing a look, said, ‘‘ Find out her business, send her 
off, and go/ Shut the door, and don’t come again 
till I ring.” 

‘Not for nobody ?”? demanded Shuck. 

‘* Nobody,” replied the governor, almost choked 
with rage at his cool persistence. 

‘Nor nothing ?”’ Shuck ventured to ask; but he 
did not wait for an answer. Going quite behind the 
door, he said, ‘‘ Very good, I’ll mind; and you won’t 
lay it to me if I puts off what you might like to be 
told about.” 

“Go!” roared the governor, and Shuck vanished, 
and the door shut with a clap. ‘Who would be 
pestered and encumbered asI am? Not a moment’s 
peace can I get! first one plague, then another.” 

It was in vain he tried to resume his counting, 
‘thirty’? was gone from him hopelessly now. He 
threw himself back in his chair, scratched his wig, 
and gazed at the ceiling with a groan-like sigh. 

It was a remarkable room ; the ceiling had attrac- 
tions of which few ceilings could boast. All round 
it, in place of a cornice, were carved in bold relief, in 
oak, the Ten Commandments in the Hebrew cha- 
racter, while various portions of the sacred text, in 
the same language, adorned the centre. But the 
governor’s eyes were not fixed on the cornice nor the 
centre, and far from the teaching offered by both 
were the eyes of his mind. He had been in that 
hard oak chair, which was a mockery of its title 
(easy), for three long hours, hunting for documents; 
and never liking to be crossed or contradicted in 
anything, and strongly resenting any opposition to 
his will, he felt as if the refusal of ‘‘ document 
thirty’ to come at his bidding was a personal injury 
and affront; and, in fact, as if the said document 
was in league with Thomas Shuck and Mrs. Chippery, 
and all offenders whatever that dared to hinder his 
peace. 

Before him was a table, whose front, back, and sides 
were rich in drawers, small and large. These, many 
and well-packed as they were, were productive of 
much of the misery of their owner’s life; for, as he 
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kept everything in one or other of them, and never 
could remember in which each article was placed, a 
great part of his time, and still more of his patience, 
was exhausted in opening and shutting them, one 
after another, till he often forgot what he was look- 
ing for, and gave up the hunt in despair. He had 
been all through the large ones that morning to find 
the pages from which “ thirty’’ was a runaway, and 
was meditating in sad and sullen resolution on the 
prospect of going over them again, when he fell fast 
asleep. 

The library was his dwelling-place ; he never, but 
when obliged to do so, used any other room. Its 
seclusion suited him, hating intrusion as he did, and 
its sombre aspect was in harmony with his uncom- 
fortable spirit, while its fittings and furniture, which 
were more costly than agreeable to one who cared for 
ease and convenience, were quite to his mind, being 
full of Crinkle dignity, and gratifying to his Crinkle 
pride. If there was anything that he wholly 
rejoiced in, it was in the name of Crinkle; and if 
there was one thing that he hated more vehemently 
and perfectly than any other, it was the name of 
Chancellor. 

This room where he now slept had a fine oriel 
window, whose heavy stone casing would have 
obstructed the light, even if it had not been further 
hindered by heraldic blazonry in stained glass at the 
head of every division of the leaden, lozenge-paned 
glazing. The floor was of polished oak, and the sun- 
beams that, by valiant struggling, passed through the 
window in defiance of lead and stone, played on it 
here and there with brilliant reflection of the heraldic 
colours. The chairs round the room were tall and 
straight-backed, and looked as if they had never left 
their places since first put there. In fact, they, and 
all that the apartment contained, appeared to be as 
fast asleep as the governor was; only the drawers of 
the table, they showed signs of waking and life; 
some half open, some with their contents half out. 

The walls were panelled and polished, the chimney- 
piece was supported by carved pillars, and inside, on 
the ample hearth, stood the old-fashioned dogs, or 
iron bars, resting on griffins’ heads; well-disposed, 
amiable griffins, that looked complacently straight- 
forward, and seemed always so ready for a doze, that 
one expected them to nod. 

Tiers of bookshelves were on one side of the room, 
and from the chimney-piece to the ceiling—or rather 
to the cornice—were ranged massive volumes and 
parchment rolls, secured by a covering of brass net- 
work ; opposite to the bookshelves hung the family 
portraits. There was the first of the Crinkles, who 
must have been in early times, indeed, for, except a 
yellow, ill-defined face that peered out from the 
gloom, the canvas was all but black. There was the 
bishop, there was the chancellor, there was the 
admiral—all Crinkles, so it was said, who made a 
fine show, and in the days of the governor’s ancestors 
had been duly exhibited to all visitors at the hall, 
but now they were left to frown or smile, or simply 
stare at one another in solitude, silently proclaiming, 
“* Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

One portrait hung behind an ancient screen that 
protected the ‘‘ easy-chair” from draughts; it was 
not that of a Crinkle, but that of a lady who had 
figured very importantly in the family history in 
recent times. This lady was ina scarlet riding-habit, 
and was represented on a beautiful white horse, in 
the act of leaping a five-barred gate. The figure was 
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full of vigour and spirit, and the face, though some- 
what masculine, was strikingly handsome, or would 
have been but for wanting an eye—the eye had been 
put in by the painter. 

How it came to be rudely thrust out we will tell, 
and to do so we must go into the history of the 
governor’s brother, his predecessor at Crinkle. He 
was aman of distinguished attainments and refined 
tastes. The death of a young lady to whom in his 
boyhood he had given his affections, threw him into 
a melancholy which he indulged in sedentary pursuits 
and lonely habits. Family dissensions had increased 
his gloom, and the more needful it became for him 
to break through the selfish inertness in which he had 
sought relief, the more he allowed himself as its slave. 
His father had died during his minority, and his 
aunt, Miss Hester Chancellor, the heroine of the 
portrait, had, immediately on that event, taken up 
her residence at the Hall, where she ruled with un- 
disputed sway. Her sister, the widow, was a weak 
woman, and bowed implicitly to her arrogant spirit, 
while the unhappy nervelessness of her nephew, who 
from habit and a somewhat congenial temperament 
always yielded most deferentially to his mother, 
never interfered. 

The governor was the reverse of his brother, 
and even in boyhood to submit to a woman’s rule, 
and that woman ‘‘ Aunt Hester,” was not possible 
to his fiery spirit. He was many years younger 
than the heir. He had been designed for the navy, 
but had been wilful and negligent in his early studies 
and training, and on his father’s death contemplated 
living at home as ‘‘squire in prospect,” since his 
brother showed every symptom of dying in his youth. 
This was entirely set aside by Hester’s invasion; so, 
after many hard struggles between them, many pas- 
sages of arms, he left Crinkle, vowing that he would 
publish her to the world, and that he would never 
set foot in his home while she remained there. On 
both these points he kept his word. Once fairly gone, 
he did not return till as owner of Crinkle; and when 
he had opportunity he gave his mind as to ‘‘ Aunt 
Hester” to any who would listen. 

This Miss Hester Chancellor was a woman remark- 
able for her beauty, and for the pleasure she took in 
displaying it; for she revelled in admiration. She 
was masculine in spirit, was a daring horsewoman, 
and displayed her figure, grace, skill, and courage in 
such feats as made her renowned in the hunting-field. 
Her tastes were very expensive. Her stud was a 
costly one. Hunters and grooms and all their be- 
longings involve heavy payments. Besides this, as 
she prided herself on her judgment in such matters, 
she was fond of betting, although this was not 
openly acknowledged. Wise as she was in stable 
lore, she lost more in this unwomanly gambling than 
even by the needful demands made on her purse by 
her stud. 

Her purse? Well, that was where lay the very 
marrow of her fault. Her purse was, by right, a 
very moderate one. The Chancellors were not a 
wealthy race, and after several daughters had been 
pertioned, and a son or two provided for, there was 
but a slender income left for’her. She was very 
well pleased, therefore, that her sister should become 
a widow, and allow her to domesticate herself at 
Crinkle Hall. 

Mrs. Crinkle had been managed all her life; first 
by Hester at home, then by her husband (whose 
fiery spirit seemed to have passed to his son the 





governor). It was therefore not wonderful that on 
falling again into her sister’s hands she should 
— submit to a yoke that came to her so natu- 
rally. 

Miss Hester found that, manage as she would, she 
could not bring up the Crinkle income to meet her 
wants. She was in debt in more quarters than one. 
She screwed down the wages of all but her grooms ; 
she screwed up the rents of the tenants. Still, money 
did not come in so fast as it went out. She must 
make a bold stroke to recover herself, for ‘‘debts of 
honour” (as she misnomered them) must be paid! 
She resolved, after turn’~<; over many plans, to make 
her eldest nephew cut oh she entail of his property, 
and this she could follow up by making him sell the 
reversion of it. This was a great undertaking, even 
for her; but she was used to leaps over five-barred 
gates, and did not hesitate at a difficulty. 

It wanted much persuasion, much falsifying of 
matters and concealment of facts, to induce the widow 
to consent to her desires, and for some time her son 
steadily refused to accede to his mother’s entreaties. 
But he detested struggle. It was represented to 
him that, by running away, his brother Christopher, 
the one whose acquaintance we have made as the 
‘‘ governor,” had forfeited all claim to succeeding 
him ; that with his secluded habits he himself was 
not likely to marry; and that it would be far better 
to raise a good sum, and sink it in making the income 
adequate, than to go on raising the rents and allowing 
the land to run out for lack of necessary outlay. 

In an evil hour he was wearied into signing the 
deed that was suppused to effect his aunt’s purpose. 
He had scarcely done it when Christopher, who had 
been advised of what was going on while waiting to 
embark, hurried home, to find the deed, as it was 
believed, completed. Instead of insisting on his 
right, as next heir, to have the treason crushed, and 
setting law to work to recover what had been stolen 
from him, he raged from room to room in a frenzy, 
looking for his aunt, bent upon vengeance, sharp 
and summary. But Miss Hester had provided for 
the emergency. She had heard of his arrival, and 
had decamped with her sister, ‘‘to avoid all excite- 
ment for her,” as she amiably declared. So, after 
venting his wrath on his brother by unsparing re- 
proaches, and thrusting out the eye of Miss Hester’s 
portrait, which had just been brought from the 
studio of an eminent artist,—flourishing the foil, and 
wishing he could use it in a way more to the pur- 
pose, he galloped from Crinkle, vowing he would 
never see it again. 

The vow he gladly broke when the time came for his 
return. Christopher’s wild ways and violent temper 
had weighed against him as becoming owner of the 
estate. But Mr. Crinkle’s heart had rebelled against 
what he had so unwillingly done. As to his 
marrying, that was out of the question; therefore, 
his mother’s entreaties, the pleas of tenants relieved, 
and the Hall properly kept up, overcame him, and he 
gave way. Christopher’s angry but just accusations 
of fraud, cowardice, and selfishness, put the affair 
before him in a way more plain than pleasant; and, 
much shocked, he resolved to get the advice and help 
of a lawyer, and if possible revoke what he had done. 

Law proceedings are not interesting to any but 
those who hope to gain by them, so we will not 
trouble our readers with a description of those that 
reversed the injustice practised in the Crinkle case. 
One effect was that a good deal more money was 
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spent, so that Miss Hester was forced to sell her stud 
and part with her grooms, and these being her chief 
attractions to life, she pined away, and went, as the 
people about said, into ‘‘ a waste,’ which seemed a 
meet retribution for one who had so unsparingly 
‘*wasted ” others. 

Years passed, however, before she was borne, in 
far less ‘‘ pomp and circumstance” than would have 
met her approval, from Crinkle Hall to Crinkle 
Church, there to be laid in the family vault. The 
widow, to whom she had so long been an alter ego, 
was not, as it seemed, able to live alone, and her son, 
from whom she had been weaned by his opposition to 
Hester’s wishes, was rather a fear to her than a com- 
fort. She feared his rectitude, she feared his learn- 
ing, his fine mind and intellectual pursuits ; they were 
all things which separated her from him by a vast 
chasm. He would from the first have tried to win 
her by renewed deference and affection, but Miss 
Hester had stood between them, and he gave up the 
effort and buried himself once more in his only con- 
solation—the interest offered by his study. 

There was but a short interval between Miss 
Hester’s death and theirs, but that interval was 
a happy one for both mother and son. She was 
delivered from the evil influence that had so long 
warped her judgment and stifled her conscience, 
and he was able to convince her that he had done 
well in resisting her wishes. Miss Hester’s name 
was never mentioned by either; the portrait, with 
the eye thrust out, hung among the others in the 
library, but it was hidden, as has been described, for 
Mrs. Crinkle had in her sister’s time earnestly pressed 
to have it repaired, and Miss Hester had vindictively 
persisted in its being kept, ‘‘to show,” as she said, 
‘the spirit of Christopher Crinkle.” 

The funeral of thesquire, which speedily followed his 
mother’s, had no chief mourner ; ‘‘ Governor” Crinkle 
did not arrive until all was over. Christopher did not 
affect any special regret that he was the last of the 
family ; the reparation made by his brother had been 
attended by heavy expenses which, if he had not 
weakly yielded to do wrong, would never have been 
incurred, and the estate, which Miss Hester had 
crippled, demanded very wise and frugal management 
before it could recover any of its former‘freedom. He 
did not remember his father—his mother he did not 
like tothink of; he despised her weakness and resented 
her conduct towards himself. His brother was his 
brother, and had tried to undo what he had been 
induced to do; so far, so good. Moreover, he had 
died and made room for him at Crinkle just at the 
time when his hot-headedness had embroiled him in 
his ‘‘ governorship,” and made it expedient that he 
should resign his post; so, graciously overlooking 
his faults, he spoke of him (when he did speak of 
him) as ‘‘my pocr brother; well meaning but 
weak!” 

Few knew of what place Christopher had been 
governor—fewer cared to know; that he was now 
‘Governor of Crinkle” was a fact beyond dispute, and 
often raised a sigh among his dependents, even for the 
times of Hester Chancellor. His dependents (from 
Shuck, who had lived with him from a boy, and had an 
honest interest in him aud managed him better than 
any one else, down to the lowest of the quarrymen, 
who seldom had seen him) had one prevailing senti- 
ment concerning him, ‘ It was better to be out of his 
presence than in it.’ He never went anywhere 
without grumbling, never saw anything without find- 





ing fault, and had a scolding, or at least a sharp word 
ready for every one he met; it was therefore not 
wonderful that nobody willingly ‘‘met” him. If a- 
message had to bo delivered, and Shuck was not in 
the way (a thing that seldom happened), however 
important it might be, it had to wait till he appeared, 
no one else would venture to intrude on him, not even 
Mrs. Marjoram, who had lived in the Crinkle service 
in the days of the old squire, and had ‘carried the 
governor in her arms,” as she often reminded Shuck 
when displeased by a special outburst. 

The governor, who usually styled her ‘‘ old Mag,” 
was not at all grateful for the early services she had 
rendered him. He never saw or spoke to her if he 
could avoid it. He was not very fond of men, but 
women he hated, and made no secret of the fact. 
Therefore he transacted nearly all the business he 
had with her as to housekeeping through Shuck, 
with the help of a slate, on which he wrote such 
orders as Shuck declined to give. ‘‘She won’t take 
that from me, better put it on the slate,” he would 
suggest, when something of a crooked character 
turned up. The governor, on such occasions, would 
tell him without any ceremony, “ he was a fool,’’ to 
which he would reply, quite unmoved, ‘‘ May be so; 
but I should be a bigger fool if I was to say that to 
her.” 

“To her! her //” the governor would repeat, with 
contempt and anger; ‘‘ what, afraid of a wench!” 

‘‘She’s a old wench, any how; and she’s got her 
thought on things, like other folks, as I may say!” 
Shuck remarked, one day, adding the last words 
with a quiet emphasis his master well understood. 

‘I wish she’d be off; I’d rather have nothing to 
do with women.” 

‘* Best put it on the slate; she’d have no objection 
to go, I should think,” said Shuck, the imperturbable 
Shuck. 

Where was the use of railing? Feathers against 
a rock would make as much impression as the mést 
violent irritating words on Shuck. The governor felt 
it, and wrote on the slate, getting red with impatience 
as he did it. 

“‘That’s well,” said Shuck, taking the slate from 
him; ‘‘ may I be so bold as to ask if you’ve put that 
she’s to go?” 

‘* What do you want to know for?” demanded the 
governor, fiercely. ‘‘Only because if she goes, I 
don’t think anybody else will stay ; you’ll mind that!” 
said Shuck, in an admonitory voice; and seeing his 
master’s surprised look, and feeling, as he often did, 
that he had gained an advantage over him, he added, 
‘* She ain’t perfect no more nor youand me; but she’s 
a good manager, and keeps things comfortable, and 
does her dooty by you, for all you’re for ever a- 
grumbling at her.” 

‘‘Dooty—dooty, indeed!”” echoed the governor, 
derisively. ‘‘She gets good wages, and knows too 
well when she is well off, to go if she can help it. 
There, take the slate, and tell her to make the curry 
hotter.” 

Shuck put the slate back, saying, ‘“‘ You’d best 
write that.” 

‘What! afraid to tell her that?” cried the go- 
vernor, with a contemptuous laugh. 

Shuck answered: ‘‘I told her last time, by your 
orders, as it was too hot; maybe she’ll think it’s my 
mistake now ; it’s best put down.” 

‘‘Go!” cried his master, ‘‘and tell her to make it 
hotter, and tell her she never does it right; and 
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don’t answer me, and don’t stand gaping. GO/ I 
say.” 


Shuck saw that there was nothing to do but obey. 


‘He walked calmly from the room, giving, as he 


always did on such occasions, a look at the cornice, 
as if to entreat that it would put forth its power and 
teach his master better. 

‘“‘ It’s a very odd world; ” thus he soliloquised as 
he went downstairs. ‘‘ Now, here’s him as is made 
of gunpowder, so as it don’t come easy to him to 
speak decent to anybody, is afraid (for that’s the 
truth) of the old woman, and can’t face her. And 
there’s her, as is for all the world the same—made 
up, as they say, of a Turk and a Tiger—she’s as 
mum as mum when she comes across him. Such a 
pair they’d make, if circumstances was to be so as 
they could be joined in matrimony! Crinkle wouldn’t 
hold ’em; no, nor no other place; but for all that, 
she’s a orderly lass in her ways, and a very fine 
cook, which is a great comfort to them as live a 
troubled life like me. Why, if it wasn’t for a good 
bed of nights, anda tasty dinner of a day, I should 
dwindle away. And what woman would live along 
of him as could go anywheres else? None but a 
muddle and a knownothing !—’course not.” 

By the time he had arrived at this conclusion he 
was at the door of the housekeeper’s room, and a 
most savoury smell, announcing that something good 
was in preparation, strengthened his feelings of 
approbation toward Mrs. Marjoram. 

He put the slate into her hands in silence, for he 
resolved not to embark in ‘‘the curry message,” at 
any rate till after the kitchen dinner was over. 
“Where’s the good,” he thought, ‘‘of putting her 
out just when she wants her wits about her?” 

‘*‘ Any message ?’’ demanded ‘‘ Old Mag.” 

‘‘Nothing particular ; not worth telling,’’ he said. 

“Don’t you let Chippery’s wife come here—not to 
me—again,’’ she said sharply. 

‘‘She warn’t saucy, were she?” he asked, getting 
more and more softened by the smell, and debating 
mentally what the dish was. 

‘«There’s fried onions in it, no doubt about that,” 
he thought. 

“Saucy? I didn’t wait to know what she could 
be; but she’s one of your grumblers, and I cut her 
short. I’ve got enough to grumble about in my own 
line; I don’t want other folks to sing their ditties 
to me.” 

‘Job had a bad misfortune when he lit upon her!” 
Shuck remarked ; ‘‘ how long have she been gone?” 

“Only just now,” said the housekeeper, giving a 
finishing stir to the stewpan. 

‘‘Maybe, if I went after her, I’d be late for 
dinner,” he remarked, anxious to know how long it 
would be before he was made acquainted with the 
mystery of the stewpan. 

‘‘Oh, you may go fora quarter of an hour; she 
won’t be gone tar; she said it was hot, and her 
basket was heavy, and the roads was like burning 
coals. She went down towards the new road to tell 
her husband as you’d said the governor wouldn’t see 
her, you was sure. She wanted to wait to know, 
but I sent her off; I told her you’d come after if she 
was to go up. So you can just go and say whether 
you was right or not.” 

Shuck lost not a moment: in his way he met a 
little man carrying a basket of vegetables. ‘‘ Heh! 
Johnny,” he cried, ‘‘ have you been up to the Hall ? 
Did you see Chippery’s wife, which way she went?” 





‘“‘Ay, poor soul! and sorry I was to see her 
pitiful face, Mr. Shuck,” said Johnny; ‘‘and I tried 
my best to comfort her; but oh, it wasn’t in my 
power.” 

‘No, nor nobody’s but him as won’t help her; 
but I’m a deal sorrier for Job than for her,” said 
Shuck. 

“Job!” cried Johnny ‘“ Well, Mr. Shuck, Job 
is a tried man, the blindest must see that; but Job 
knows a cure for trouble the poor mistress doesn’t, 
that’s where it lays.” Johnny having got on his 
favourite theme, put down his basket and prepared 
for “‘ a discourse ;’’ but Shuck still smelt his dinner, 
and declaring he must catch her, made off with 
haste, to the disappointment of his friend, who, 
taking up his basket, shook his head in doubt as to 
whether he would have enjoyed ‘the discourse,” 
even if he had had time for it. ; 

All the way Shuck went he fretted in his heart at 
having that hot walk, when a cool ten minutes or so 
before it would have made dinner far more com- 
fortable and welcome. He caught sight of Job’s 
wife resting on the turf, and bemoaning the wicked- 
ness and misery of the world; its wickedness she 
made over to other people, its misery only she took 
to herself. He soon told her that another visit to 
the Thorpe would land her in trouble, and she had 
best keep quiet, and put a good face on things. 

‘*Oh yes, fine for Aim!” she cried, as he hurried 
off, not at all wishing for her views of things, while 
she started up, and, lifting her basket, went towards 
her husband’s place of work, quite overcome by the 
accumulated evils to which she had been subject, the 
lightest by no means being Shuck’s philosophical 
advice to ‘* put a good face on things.” 





PROFESSOR QUEKETT. 


“ Ste Quekett Club” was instituted to promote 
the growth of microscopical science. At its 
annual soirée, the subjects exhibited in hundreds of 
microscopes forcibly recall the distinguished man 
whose name the club bears. To the members, as 
well as to others, the following sketch of the early 
life of the celebrated histologist may be acceptable. 
John Thorney Quekett was born at Langport, 
Somerset, on the 11th August, 1815. The Langport 
of his childhood was much like other country towns 
—prettily situated, quiet, tolerably clean, gossipy, 
and sufficient to itself. The railway had not, as yet, 
ousted the mail-coach, and women and children stood 
at their doors expectant, when the rich and world- 
known banker, Mr. Vincent Stuckey, returned with 
his carriage and posters from London. People were 
content to get about as they could—in gigs, by the 
mail-cart, or even in the cval-barges; for it was 
expensive to hire a chaise and pair, or a fly, and only 
the very few kept private conveyances. A journey to 
London was the event of life to many in those days. 
Part of the town is seated on a hill, and part 
stands on a dead flat, and hill and flat has each its 
characteristic which is connected with Professor 
Quekett. The one characteristic is the Hanging 
Chapel; the other the River Parret. The Hanging 
Chapel is situated on the summit of the hill, at one 
of the entrances to the town, and surmounts a 
picturesque arch thatspansthe road. It was invested 
by the mysterious awe of childhood with many 
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gloomy associations, and the embryo professor be- 
lieved that there Cromwell had either hanged, or 
superintended the hanging, of all whom he con- 
sidered deserving of death, which meant, in the 
Conservatism of that period, all who did not agree 
with him. No Carlyle had then appeared to dis- 
perse the ignorant prejudices of even the learned as 
to the history of those times. Archeeologists had 
not done much to remove local prejudices. Some have 
said that the ivy-clad chapel owed its distinction to 
Judge Jeffreys, of unhappy memory, who caused 
three luckless adherents of the unfortunate Mon- 
mouth to be hanged there; but we now know that 
nobody was hanged at all, and that hanging chapels 
over gateways are no more places of execution than 
hanging gardens. 

One thing, however, is certain, that Cromwell was 
at Langport, and fought so great a battle there that 
the Royalists were forced from their garrison in that 
loyal place, and, some believe, swept thenceforth 
from the west of England. He himself writes a 
letter to Sir Harry Vane, in his customary strain of 
thanksgiving, dated Langport, July 10, 1645. He 
begins by saying: ‘‘I have now a double advantage 
upon you, by the mercy of God, who still appears 
for us ;” continues by describing his advance ‘‘ upon 
a very strong place of the enemy’s called Langport,” 
tells of the enemy firing the gate to cover their 
retreat, and compares the victory to Naseby. Fairfax 
also writes an account of this battle, and there is a 
long notice of it in ‘‘ King’s Weekly Intelligence ”’ 
of the period. Thus Langport is certainly not 
‘‘unknown to fame.” 

To return to the Hanging Chapel, which introduced 
Cromwell on this peaceful field. In the beginning 
of the present century it was a schoolroom, in which 
the children of the poor were educated, and to which 
they mounted by steep stone steps at the side of the 
arch, emblematic of the very hard stepping-stones 
that lay in their road to learning. It retained its 
scholastic use until the brothers Quekett, of whom 
the professor was the youngest, turned it into a 
museum, and it became the first scientific institution 
of the kind in the county, the corporation of the 
town allowing Mr. Edward Quekett to appropriate 
the building at the nominal rent of one shilling. 

Let it not be supposed that the living children of 
the town were ousted to make place for lifeless 
curiosities. They filled gladly a more commodious 
modern ‘‘ academy,” built for them by the munificent 
banker already mentioned, and so yielded the ivy- 
clad chapel to the naturalist and archeeologist. 
Hither the young brothers brought the treasures 
they had been accumulating from childhood, and 
dedicated them to their native place and county. 
The old hall and passages of the paternal mansion, 
that had been filled to repletion with nature’s dead 
wonders, knew them no more, but yielded them to 
the museum. Hither Professor Quekett brought 
the collection of rare insects that still enriches that 
receptacle. He himself captured many of the large 
blue butterflies (Zycena alcon) so much prized by 
entomologists. In fine weather his daily habit was 
to rush, between the holiday hours of twelve and 
one, followed by his schoolfellows, to a wood a mile 
off to secure these treasures. They must be there 
and back before the one o’clock dinner. His brother 
Edward stuffed and presented a valuable collection 
of birds, embracing several species even then rare, 
and now probably extinct in the neighbourhood. 





The extensive moors surrounding Langport, and 
usually flooded in winter, were a favourite resort of 
wild fowl. His brother Edwin also contributed 
largely to the botanical division of the collection. 

We used the word “from childhood” advisedly, 
for his friends well remember how, as a small child, 
John Quekett was for ever dabbling in the river 
that flowed at the bottom of his garden, and drawing 
forth all sorts of things, clean and unclean. They 
recall his grave questioning face when he was 
remorselessly dragged from this pastime, placed on 
his little arm-chair by the fire, and made to sit there, 
shoeless and sockless, while his foot-gear was dried. 
He would not say a word, but sat gloomy and silent, 
possibly meditating on the wonders of the waters 
that he had been fishing up. The housein which he 
was born, bred, and educated was, and still is, a 
good, substantial brick building in the centre of 
Langport. Here not only he, but his brothers, 
sisters, and all the youth of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, were taught by his estimable father, the 
well-beloved master of the Endowed Grammar 
School. To this father, men who have wandered 
far, and men who have stayed at home, owed a 
solid groundwork of knowledge and of good prin- 
ciple, founded on religious truth. John greatly 
resembled his father in mind and person. Both were 
thoughtful, quiet, gentle, kindly, unobtrusive, and 
genial, and both had the massive heads, broad fore- 
heads, thick eyebrows, and deep-set grey eyes that 
betoken power, if not genius. 

The little embryo professor was a strangely sedate 
child and plodding boy. He was ever careless of 
appearance, heedless of conventionalities, unattracted 
by the amusements supposed to be suitable to his 
age, and negligent of popularity. The unscientific 
multitude wondered to see him so dull to ordinary 
objects of interest, and so intent on nothing, as it 
seemed to them. His brothers were reputed much 
more gifted. One of them, Edwin, also a surgeon and 
naturalist, was accredited so especially. But he died 
at the dawn of his day of reputation. 

However, John plodded and studied on, thoughtless 
of his little world of critics; sufficient to himself. 
The fields of his boyish wanderings in search of his 
objects were wide and interesting. They abounded 
not only in natural but historical openings for re- 
search. The river in which he paddled as a child, 
at the foot of the long garden, was the far-famed 
Parret. Here a four-oared boat was moored, and 
hence he and his rowed where they listed. Oh! 
those delicious, lazy floatings among the white- 
breasted, golden-crested, broad-leaved water-lilies. 
Lazy to all but him, for he had a work that few else 
understood. He saw world within world, in the 
‘vast and minute ” life within life, and through all 
the moving, living God. The midge in the sun- 
beam that kissed the wave, the animalcule in the 
rain-drop hanging from the lily-leaf, were to him 
worlds in themselves; and whatsoever he saw 
curious on the water, or unusual in the meadows, 
was treasured and taken home, to be examined by 
the microscope. When other children were filling 
their baskets with primroses, violets, and cowslips 
among the brakes and in the rich meads, his sister 
Eliza and he were in search of ‘‘ caddis-worms ” and 
other water-wonders, in a dangerous coracle on the 
river. She, who was his inseparable aid, remembers 
how they used to chaffer and barter over these trea- 
sures, and how, if in their exchange she managed 
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to secure any he especially coveted, he would say, 
‘‘Now, Miss Eliza, you must let me have that back 
again by-and-by ;” and he was sure to get it. She also 
remembers how he was no better than other incorri- 
gible schoolboys in trapping sparrows and other 
small game, which were, with Indian rapidity, 
cooked and eaten. On one occasion in after-life, 
when recovering from a serious illness, and rejoicing 
in a first beef-steak, Professor Quekett said to this 
sister, ‘‘ How like this tastes to the birds we used to 
cook in the old schoolroom !” 

As years passed, he devoted himself with more 
and more intensity to his favourite pursuits. If he 
joined in the pleasure-parties of his compeers, he 
was generally lost to them before they were far 
advanced in the day. It was not unusual to make 
expeditions in the coal-barges that were slowly towed 
down the river Parret to the famous Athelney, where 
King Alfred burnt the cakes. While his com- 
panions were laughing and flirting under the awning 
raised for the occasion, he was, possibly, deep in 
some speculation on the mineral that filled the boat; 
and when they were landed at this kingly refuge, 
he was soon away, forgetful of the ladies and his 
dinner, in search of specimens. Did he goto Burton 
Pynsent, where Pitt once dwelt and Lady Hester 
Stanhope reigned, it was not to examine the abode 
of the dead, but to discover something which should 
benefit the living; or did he wander amongst the 
ruins of the Abbey of Michulney, within a pleasant 
walk of his home, it was not to sentimentalise over 
King Arthur and his knights, fabled to have been 
there, or to discuss the subterranean intercourse 
between it and Glastonbury, but to dive into the life 
that grew from its decay. The blade of grass tipped 
by an insect so minute that it was invisible to less 
practised eyes, was more to him than the ancient 
sarcophagus on which he gathered it, even though, 
as at Aller, it was supposed to be the resting-place 
or baptismal font of the first Christianised Dane. 
Langport and its neighbourhood were rich in lore 
for the historian and archeologist, and equally rich 
in that which made the histologist. 

Its river helped not a little. In winter it over- 
flowed its banks, and not only the surrounding 
moors, but the lower portion of the town, was 
flooded. Like the dwellers below Vesuvius, who 
seem to wait for the lava, the inhabitants patiently 
bided their time, and, when the floods came, betook 
themselves, their pigs, and poultry upstairs, leaving 
their furniture to swim about below. Like the 
Neapolitans, they could not remove to a terra 
incognita which did not belong to them, so they made 
the best of it, and remained. Boats were some- 
times required to row people up and down the street 
at the lower part of the town; strong men carried 
children through the water; boys—our professor 
among them—paraded gallantly on stilts, and women 
elevated themselves on pattens. Biped and quadruped 
looked out of the chamber windows, and the scene 
was animated enough—half Venetian, half Stock- 
holmischen, and half Dutch. 

If the Quekett mansion escaped the influx of 
water on the side of the town, its basement was not 
unfrequently flooded from the back ; for the river, as 
we have said, ran at the bottom of the garden, and 
united it, in one vast lake, with the waters that 
covered the broad meadows between it and Micheliny. 
The inmates of the house might go to rest with a 
garden and far-stretching fields behind them, and 





awake with ‘“‘ water, water everywhere.” Nothing 
to be seen but the tops of trees in the midst of 
floods, which had prvbably swept off cattle, and 
even human beings, during the night. It was a 
scene strangely picturesque. 

Occasionally the kindly element crept into the 
schoolroom, and gave the boys a holiday, so they 
did not murmur at the floods, as did their elders. 
Neither did our microscopist, for they left behind 
them treasures more precious to him than even their 
deposits to the meadows. He was always out of 
doors, and as he grew older he was allowed to wet 
and dry his shoes and stockings at pleasure, though 
not without reproof from the good mother who had 
to see to them. 

As Quekett ‘‘grew older,” we have written, but he 
never seemed quite young, and never grew old. From 
youth to middle age he was always the same—thought- 
ful, learned, philanthropic. While a mere boy he 
had made a microscope, with which he achieved some 
important discoveries. This was thus described in a 
brief sketch of his life that appeared in the ‘ Times,” 
August 22, 1861:—‘‘ This instrument was made up 
of materials furnished by a common roasting-jack, a 
lady’s old-fashioned parasol, and pieces of brass 
purchased at a neighbouring marine-store dealer’s, 
and hammered out by himself.” 

Aided by this wonderful machine, and his own 
diagrams, at the early age of sixteen young Quekett 
gave a course of lectures at Langport on chemistry. 
When these were announced, the townspeople gene- 
rally wondered, smiled, and doubted that this grave 
plodding boy could say anything to amuse or edify. 
But before the series concluded, they began to 
suspect that they had a genius in their midst, and to 
form hopeful anticipations as to his future career. 

After his first essays as lecturer, Langport saw 
comparatively little of him, and with his removal to 
London this sketch should perhaps end, but a few 
further particulars may be interesting. 

Stored with knowledge, he left home to be appren- 
ticed to his brother Edwin, then practising as a 
surgeon in the east of London. This brother was 
lecturer on botany tothe London Hospital, and was a 
young man of remarkable talent, to whom, in con- 
junction with a few friends, is due the foundation of 
the Royal Microscopical Society. It was interesting, 
even to the least scientific, to mark the tastes, cul- 
tivated first in the pure bright country, pursued 
in the heart of close dark London. Here arose a 
small greenhouse, filled with rare plants, on the plan 
just then constructed by his neighbour, Mr. Ward, 
of Wellclose Square, and since known as “‘ Wardian 
cases.” Here, also, were continued the microscopic 
discoveries, under more favourable influences than 
they had been begun at Langport. 

He commenced his professional studies at the 
London Hospital. These completed, he became a 
licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, and a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons. Two 
months after his examination he competed for, and 
obtained by unanimous election, the studentship in 
‘‘Human and Comparative Anatomy,’ recently esta- 
blished in that college. During the three years in 
which he held this appointment—from 1840 to 1843 
—he formed an elaborate collection of microscopic 
preparations, which the College of Surgeons after- 
wards purchased, consisting of an extensive series of 
the elementary tissues of plants and animals, to the 
number of 2,500. When the term for which this 
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studentship was tenable expired, he was appointed 
assistant conservator of the Hunterian Museum, and 
soon after, in 1844, by the council of the college, 
‘‘to deliver annually a course of demonstrations, 
with a view to the exhibition and connected descrip- 
tion of the collection, and to the explanation of 
microscopical study.” 

On the retirement of Professor Owen, in 1856, he 
was elected his successor, and also Professor of 
Histology. This brought him to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where he devoted five years of intense appli- 
cation to the microscope, and to making an elaborate 
‘‘Tilustrated Catalogue.” Probably this devotion, 
with carelessness of the laws of health, tended to 
shorten a life so useful to mankind. A writer in the 
‘Quarterly Journal of Microscopic Science” says of 
him: ‘“‘ Few men were so ready to assist the members 
of our profession in their microscopical difficulties. 

and a day seldom passed without a portion of 
his time being devoted to the examination of various 
morbid structures for his medical friends.” 

His time was, besides, much occupied in other 
investigations, many of which were most curious. 
On one occasion what appeared to be a piece of dried 
parchment was brought tohim. It had been removed 
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from the door of an old church of a Somersetshire 
village. He pronounced it, after examination under 
the microscope, to be human skin, thus confirming a 
popular tradition, much discredited, that the Saxons 
had marked their triumphs over the Danes by 
stretching the skin of the conquered on the doors of 
the churches. 

Charles Dickens, after a visit to the museum, 
called Professor Quekett, not inaptly, ‘“‘the quiet 
enthusiast ;’? and such he was, not only in his 
public, but private life. Nothing better proved this 
‘‘enthusiasm ” and his love for his work than the plea- 
sure he took in displaying of an evening the wonders 
of the microscope. He could not understand that 
there breathed ‘‘ a soul so dead ”’ as not to be inspired 
by. admiration of the marvels he displayed. Witha 
rare simplicity he never supposed that others did not 


. | love what he loved. He never forgot an old friend, 


and one of his last pleasurable acts was to arrange a 
party for ‘‘ music and microscopes,”’ as he phrased it, 
in honour of a contemporary of his parents, once a 
dweller at Langport. The party, alas! never came 
off, for when that day arrived he was too ill to receive 
his friends. He died not long afterwards, at the age 
of forty-six, at Pangbourne, where he was buried. 


¢ 
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NE of the most painful episodes in the story of 
the First French Revolution—the cruel usage 
and sad fate of the dauphin, the son of Louis xv1, 
and afterwards, on the death of his father, pro- 
claimed by the Royalists, and reckoned in the 
Bourbon dynasty, as Louis xvm of France—is 
vividly recalled by the accompanying illustration. 
Immured in the gloomy tower of the Temple, death 
delivered the much-injured boy from bitter thraldom 
aud wrong on the 8th of June, 1795. The incident 
depicted by the artist occurred when some alleviation 
of the prince’s pitiful condition was allowed by the 
Convention on the fall of Robespierre, and when under 
the care of new keepers, whose kindness was in strong 
contrast to the brutal conduct of their predecessors. 
The Temple, originally a fortress belonging to the 
Knights of St. John, was built in 1222, and consisted 
of a large tower flanked with turrets. . For a time 
the building served as a treasury to the kings of 
France, and afterwards as a depository for the 
archives of the Order of Malta. It was converted 
ito a state prison after the destruction of the 
Bastille, and is now chiefly memorable—having been 
demolished by order of Napoleon 1—as the prison 
house of Louis xvy1 and his family, and as the place 
of the death of the uncrowned boy-king Louis xvm. 
The short and sad life of this heir of France mingles 
with the history of the adversities and trials of his 
royal parents. The prospects of happiness with 
which the married life of Louis xvr and Marie 
Antoinette opened are in strange contrast with the 
tragic realities of its close. Upright and pious, 
Louis had every domestic virtue, while nature had 
bestowed on his young consort an unusual share of 
vivacity, grace, and beauty. Carefully educated by 
her mother, Maria Theresa, she was beloved in 
Vienna, and when in May, 1770, the young princess 
left her home to become the wife of Louis, then 
dauphin, all hearts were moved in sympathy. In 
the light of the events which followed, it is touching 
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to recall the words addressed by Maria Theresa to 
her future son-in-law. ‘‘ Your bride, dear dauphin,” 
she writes, ‘is separated from me. As she has er 
been my delight, so will she be your happiness. For 
this purpose I have educated her; for 1 have long 
been aware that she was to be the companion of 
your life. I have enjoined upon her as among her 
highest duties the most tender attachment to your 
person, the greatest attention to everything that can 
please you or make you happy. Above all, I have 
recommended to her humility towards God, because 
I am convinced that it is imposs*!'+ for us to contri- 
bute to the happiness of the suitjects confided to us 
without love to Him who breaks the sceptres and 
crushes the thrones of kings according to his own 
will.” Prophetic words. Never, alas! was sceptre 
so ruthlessly broken—never was throne so crushed 
in the dust as the sceptre and throne of Louis xv1. 
Whatever the failings of Marie Antoinette, either as 
a Woman or a queen, nothing has been established 
against her reputation as a wife and a mother. She 
was devoted to her husband and her children, and 
in the terrible scenes through which she passed, her 
conduct rose to a lofty courage worthy of the 
daughter of Maria Theresa. First, in the beautiful 
chateau of La Muette, adjoining Passy, and after- 
wards when the death of Louis xv required their 
removal to Versailles, the domestic life of the royal 
couple, until the fatal period of the revolutionary 
outbreak, may be described as tranquil and happy. 
Four children—two sons and two daughters—were 
born tothem. The elder brother of the Louis xv11 of 
our notice, and while he lived ‘‘ dauphin of France,” 
gave good promise of intellectual superiority. 
Whether from constitutional tendency or otherwise, 
this first boy fell from a state of health, in a few 
months, into the disease known as the rickets. 
His spine curved, his face lengthened, and he 
became so weak as to be scarcely able to walk. 
Shortly before the opening of the States-General, 
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THE DAUPHIN IN THE TEMPLE 
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in 1789, the young dauphin died — mercifully 
removed by Providence from impending troubles. 
Louis Charles, the younger son, whose sad story 
concerns us in this paper, was born at Versailles on 
the 27th March, 1785. He was baptized on the day 
of his birth, and received the title of the Duke of 
Normandy. During the quiet period prior to the 
revolution the infancy of the young prince passed, 
and his fair childhood opened. Madame Campan, 
who occupied the post of first lady of the bedchamber 
to the queen, describes him in his early years as “ of 
ruddy health and loveliness, and as forming a 
striking contrast to the languid look and melancholy 
disposition of his elder brother.” 

The queen herself, in a letter written in July, 
1789, speaks of her surviving boy, then four years 
and four months old, as quick and violent in temper, 
full of spirits, too thoughtless to learn, yet good- 
humoured, affectionate, possessed of a good heart, 
and loving to his sister. ‘‘ My children,” says the sen- 
sible and devoted mother, ‘‘ have always been accus- 
tomed to place great confidence in me, and when 
they have done wrong to tell me of it themselves, so 
that when I reproved them I appeared more grieved 
and hurt than angry at what they had done.” In 
the same letter we get a glimpse of the little 
dauphin at work and play among his garden 
plots on the terrace at Versailles, happily ignorant, 
in these days of his innocent gaiety, of the impend- 
ing political storm. 

The two daughters of the royal honse were the 
Princess Marie Therese Charlotte, the firstborn, known 
as Madame Royale, the fellow-sufferer with Louis 
Charles in the Temple, and afterwards Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, and the Princess Sophie, who died in 
infancy a year before the death of the elder boy. The 
death of the Princess Sophie the royal mother 
bewailed as the first misfortune that befell, and the 
oeginning of all that followed. When as yet no out- 
ward manifestation of the national unrest had ap- 
peared at Versailles, no one could have predicted 
the sad scenes in store for the royal family. What 
must have been the thoughts of the young dauphin 
when, on that fearful 6th of October, 1789, the peace- 
ful precincts of the royal residence were invaded by 
a rabble rout from Paris—when from the balcony of 
the palace he saw the sea of infuriated faces, and 
heard the execrations specially directed against the 
queen, his mother, and when he afterwards shared 
in the horrors of that for ever memorable journey from 
Versailles to the capital ! 

Soon after the arrival of the court at the Tuileries, 
Madame Campan relates that the dauphin went up 
to the king, his father, and, looking at him thought- 
fully, asked why his people, who had loved him so 
well, were all at once soangry with him. Louis took 
the boy up on his knees and said, ‘‘I wished, my 
child, to make my people more happy than they were. 
I wanted money to pay the expenses caused by wars. 
I asked my people for money, as the kings of France 
had done before me. Magistrates composing the 
parliament opposed it, and said that my people had 
a right to consent to it. I assembled the principal 
inhabitants of every town at Versailles—that is what 
they call the States-General. When they were 
assembled they required concessions of me which I 
could not make either with due respect to myself or 
with justice to you, who will be my successor. 
Wicked men, inducing the people to rise, have 
occasioned the excesses of the last few days; the 
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people must not be blamed.” The Palace of the 
Tuileries, in which the royal family were placed, 
had not been occupied since the minority of Louis xv. 
The ancient tapestries and the worm-eaten furniture 
had not even been put in order for the king’s recep- 
tion. ‘ Everything here is ugly,” said the dauphin. 
‘“My son,” replied his mother, ‘‘ Louis xIv was 
content to lodge here.” An endeavour was made to 
preserve for the boy a corner of the Tuileries 
garden, in which he might work and play. The 
same nook, enlarged and walled, was afterwards 
alloted to the King of Rome by Napoleon, to the 
Duc de Bordeaux by Charles x, and to the Comte de 
Paris by Louis Philippe. The education of the 
dauphin was in due time regularly carried on under 
a tutor. He was taught, as we are told, religion, 
writing, history, arithmetic, geography, and botany. 
He was also given the command of a regiment of 
boys who had enrolled themselves into a corps, and 
he and they played at soldiers. Many stories are 
told of his quickness and intelligence. He was 
trained to acts ~f pity and kindness. His mother 
took him to hospitals and asylums, and even to the 
garrets of the poorest, and encouraged him to save his 
pocket-money to relieve distress. Ere he had attained 
his seventh year, what a varied experience had been 
compressed into his young life! Now the object of 
plaudits when presented by the queen at the Champ 
de Mars, and now outraged and insulted on the way 
to St. Cloud, and on the return from Varennes. To 
please the populace the prince at times was dressed in 
the uniform of the National Guard, and for the same 
end the queen forced herself to put on his head the 
cap of liberty. 

A fierce attack on the Tuileries, on the 10th of 
August, 1792, led Louis and his queen and chil- 
dren to seek refuge in the Legislative Assembly. 
The king and his family were removed to a small 
room, twelve feet square, used by the shorthand 
writers for the press. Here, crowded together, they 
listened to the cries and shouts of the mob as they 
sacked the Tuileries and massacred the Swiss Guards. 
The dauphin sat on his mother’s lap, and at length fell 
fast asleep. The young princess and Madame HEliza- 
beth sat beside the queen, their eyes red and swollen 
with tears. -Henceforth they were prisoners. At 
length, at one o’clock in the morning—the Assembly 
having decreed the dethronement of the king and 
the convocation of a National Convention—they were 
conveyed to a temporary place of confiuement—a 
small suite of apartments, consisting of four cells, 
formerly belonging to the ancient monastery of the 
Feuillants. The queen herself carried the dauphin 
from the Assembly to the cell where he was to pass 
the rest of the night. On Monday, the 13th of 
August, the royal family were removed to the 
Temple, and placed under the guard of the Com- 
mune of Paris. ‘It was to the ungenerous suspi- 
cions and scowling authority of the Commune,” said 
M. Thiers, ‘‘ that the royal family were subject, and 
thus they came to be guarded by a class of-inferior 
men, from whom they could not expect’ that lenity or 
respect which minds refined by education are always 
inclined to pay to misfortune.” A single domestic 
was allowed to follow them to their prison, the faithful 
Clery, who, having escaped the massacres of the 
10th of August, had returned to Paris to offer his 
services to the royal captives, whom he had formerly 
attended in all the splendour of their power. When 
not reading, Louis employed himself with the educa- 
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tion of hisson. He taught him to repeat passages 
from Racine and Corneille, and gave him other 
instructions befitting his years. The queen occupied 
herself with the education of her daughter. After 
dinner the king slept, and the queen and Madame 
Elizabeth pursued their needlework in silence, while 
in another room Clery amused the young prince with 
such juvenile plays as were suited to his age. The 
king was condemned to death on the 17th January, 
1793, and on the 21st he perished on the scaffold in 
front of the Tuileries. 

On the death of Louis xy1 the dauphin was pro- 
claimed king as Louis xvi by the Royalists, and his 
uncle (afterwards Louis xvi) assumed the title of 
Regent. After the paralysing shock of the death 
of her husband had in some degree passed away, 
the queen and Madame Elizabeth set themselves to 
fill his place in instructing his son. 

The Committee of Public Safety believing in the 
existence of a plot to remove the prisoners from the 
Temple, it was, by two decrees of the 1st of July, 
ordered that ‘‘ the young Louis, son of Capet, should 
be separated from his mother, and placed in another 
apartment, the best guarded of all in the Temple; ” 
and also, “that the son of Capet, when separated 
from his mother, should be placed in charge of a 
tutor, to be chosen by the General Council of the 
Commune.” The agony of the mother on the 
separation, effected by the relentless officials at 
ten o’clock at night on the 8rd May, will be con- 
ceived. He was taken to the apartment on the floor 
beneath, formerly occupied by his father, and com- 
mitted to the charge of his sansculotte tutor, the 
cobbler Simon—a name like that of Hébert, infamous 
in the painful story of the Temple captives. When 
the young king passed from the tender care of his 
mother to the vile companionship of Simon, he was 
eight years of age. From that time the courage of the 
bereaved queen gave way. There was no longer any 
light in her eyes, and no smile changed her set sad 
features. ‘‘ The son left to Marie Antoinette,” says 
an account, ‘‘ became the chief object of her life. 
From many sources we have his portrait, and charm- 
ing as it is, the delicacy of frame and the excitable- 
ness of temperament, which the queen endeavoured 
to counteract, are too evident to leave cause for 
wonder that the fragile child sank afterwards, morally 
and physically, under the persecutions of his gaolers. 
He is described as slight, graceful, and rather tall 
for his age. His brow was broad and high, but his 
arched eyebrows must have lessened its intellectual 
expression. His blue eyes were large and loving ; 
his mouth was like his mother’s, and he inherited 
her bright colour of hair and skin. Quick and agile 
in movement, there was a high-bred charm in his 
infantine ways, which appears to have singularly 
attracted the roughs of the earlier revolution, but 
which excited the dislike and jealousy of its leaders 
after the monarchy had definitely fallen. He was 
courteous and affectionate, but impatient of control. 
His mother’s intelligent devotion to him earned for 
her a love and respect on his part which never failed 
to influence him.” 

Antoine Simon, in whose hands and those of his 
wife was now placed the descendant of a long line 
of kings, was a jourmeyman shoemaker, and at this 
time fifty-seven years of age. By birth his wife was 
an uneducated peasant. Husband and wife were 
both short, dark, and ugly in appearance, and both 
exaggerated the dirty fashions of the Republic. 





Simon was selected as the best available agent for 
the management of the little Capet. The story of 
his inhuman treatment of the young king is sickening 
to read, even at this day. We avoid the details of his 
barbarity. It is needful only to say that the vilest 
of epithets, accompanied with blows and curses, 
were constantly applied to the innocent boy. What 
is worse, the arts of moral corruption were plied to 
deprave him. He was taught to sing the revolu- 
tionary songs of the period, forced to drink brandy 
until his senses became dulled, and his bright intelli- 
gence lapsed into apathy and stupor. At first the 
prince tried to please his master, and was obedient 
to his authority. ‘The. child is a very dear and 
charming child,”’ reports Madame Simon; “ he cleans 
and blackens my shoes, and brings me my foot- 
warmer when I get up.” But at length ill-health, 
ill-usage, and vile influences, together accomplished 
their result—the boy became a wreck, alike in mind 
and body. The queen was happi'y for a time spared 
the knowledge of the indignities to which her son 
was subjected by his persecutor. She, however, 
managed one day to see him close to her through 
the planking that divided her side of the tower from 
Simon’s. He was dressed in the Jacobite costume. 
The black he had worn for his father was changed 
into a dress of brown cloth, and on his head was the 
red cap of the revolutionists. Simon was, as it 
happened, in one of his abusive tempers, and the 
unhappy mother saw the keeper pursuing the boy 
with oaths and blasphemies. Though she often 
afterwards watched at the same place, Marie Autoi- 
nette never again beheld her son. 

The so-called deposition of the boy against his 
mother and aunt, which the infamous Hébert wrung 
from him by coercion, and to which his almost 
illegible signature was attached, was the crown and 
sum of the cruel and deep wrong inflicted upon this 
descendant of many kings. On the 16th October, 
1792, the execution of the queen took place, and 
about a year afterwards that of Madame Elizabeth. 
The two orphans continued to be separately im- 
prisoned—the one on the second, the other on the 
third storey of the great tower of the Temple. Each 
of the storeys were served by stairs that filled a 
corner turret, and were shut in by two massive doors 
of oak and iron. Simon was dismissed from his post 
on 20th January, 1794, the Committee of Public 
Safety having decided that ‘‘ no special guardian be 
appointed for the little Capet.’” But the better to 
secure the prisoner, he was pent up in an inner 
apartment, the door of which, opening on the ante- 
room, was cut across, breast high, a grating of iren 
bars placed on the upper part, and the whole secured 
and nailed fast. A small trap was placed in the 
grating to allow food and drink to be placed on a 
slab within the prisoner’s reach. He was allowed no 
fire, and for.light only the reflected beams of the sun 
by day and a lamp on the outside of the grating. by 
night. No one entered, or could enter, his cell, and 
no one spoke to him, except when he was ordered to 
lie down at night, or when he was called to the 
grating for identification. For a time he swept out 
his prison and preserved some cleanliness, but these 
habits his waning strength and courage caused him 
to relinquish. ‘‘ He lay in his bed,” says his sister, 
Madame Royale, “ which had not been stirred for 
more than six months, and which he had not 
strength to make. Vermin covered him; his linen 
and person were foul. For more than a year his. 
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shirt and stockings were not changed. His window, 
closed by bars and fastened by a padlock, was never 
opened; and no one could remain in his room on 
account of the putrid smell. It is true my brother 
neglected himself; he might have taken a little 
better care of his person, and at least have washed 
himself, since a pitcher of water was left with him ; 
but the wretched child was dying of fear. He never 
asked for anything, so scared was he by Simon and 
the other officials.” 

The fall of Robespierre and the Revolution of 27th 
July, 1794, brought a change to the ‘‘thing of skin 
and bone and sores that just stirred within the closed 
room of the Temple.” At six o’clock on the morning 
of the day following Robespierre’s fall, Barras, one 
of the successful faction of the Convention, visited 
the prince. He found him suffering from swollen 
legs, resting én a little couch, and clothed in a waist- 
coat and pair of grey trousers. Through the influ- 
ence of Barras, Laurent was appointed to take charge 
of the invalid. The decree of his appointment is as 
follows: ‘‘The Committees of Public Salvation and 
of General Safety decree that Citizen Laurent, mem- 
ber of the Revolutionary Committee of the Temple, 
is provisionally intrusted with the keeping of the 
tyrant’s children detained in the Temple. The united 
Committees urge on him the most exact watchful- 
ness.” Laurent was educated and well bred in 
manner, very different from the drunken and brutal 
officials who had previously the care of the captives. 
When he obtained admission to the young king’s 
apartment, he found him lying motionless on the 
squalid bed; his back was bent, his legs and arms 
were singularly lengthened at the expense of his 
body ; his features were sunken, and he betrayed no 
interest on the opening of his prison. The new 
keeper obtained the aid of a surgeon, and got for the 
miserable captive, now nine years of age, a new suit 
of slate-coloured clothes as a sort of semi-mourning. 
He insisted, also, that the visitors of the Commune 
should cease to call the boy by such epithets as wolf 
and viper, and address him properly by his Christian 
name. 

On the 8th November, Gomin, an upholsterer, a 
peaceful man, was appointed to act with Laurent, 
after which the same system of kindly treatment was 
pursued. On the 29th March following, Laurent 
obtained permission to resign; and on the 31st, 
Lasne, a house painter, arrived to fill his place. 
Lasne, who with Gomin had served in the National 
Guard, appears to have had a stronger character 
than his colleague, and from the time of his arrival 
interested himself in the young king. Gomin gave 
up to him the daily care of the prisoner’s clothes 
and cleanliness, and, though it was some time before 
the boy would answer his questions, he gradually 
won his way. He endeavoured to bring some rays 
of cheerfulness into the gloomy place. He sang, and 
encouraged Gomin sometimes to play the violin. 
After three weeks the sinking and half imbecile 
prince at last spoke to his new friend, and Lasne 
redoubled his attentions, telling him stories of the 
army, and reminding him of the regiment of boys 
which, when dauphin, he had commanded. ‘Did 
you see me with my sword?” asked the prince, in a 
whisper, lest he should be overheard. The sword 
still exists; it is in the collection of the Louvre, and 
bears the simple inscription, ‘‘ Sword of the son of 
Louis xv1.” 

Leave was given to take the young king occasion- 





ally to the roof of the tower. It was on these occa- 
sions, supported by his compassionate keeper, when hoe 
breathed the fresh air and took exercise, that his great 
delight was to watch the sparrows—his birds, as he 
called them—come to drink fearlessly out of a puddle 
in the worn stones. It is this incident which forms 
the subject of our illustration. The embrasures of 
the tower had been boarded up by the Convention, 
as is shown, to prevent the prisoner being seen by 
his sympathisers. 

The health of the young king, which had long 
been fading, became more and more weakened as the 
first weeks of the year 1795 crept in. He ceased to 
frequent the roof of the tower, and even to walk. 
On the 26th of February a deputation of municipals 
announced to the Committee of General Safety the 
danger of the prisoner. Asked in what the danger 
consisted, they replied, ‘‘ The little Capet had tumours 
in all the articulations, and particularly on the knees. 
It is impossible to get a word from him; he is always 
sitting or lying down, and he refuses to take any kind 
of exercise.” Asked further as to the time when his 
obstinat3 inertia and silence dated, they said, ‘‘ Since 
the day on which Hébert forced him to sign the 
calumny against his mother.” 

On the 2nd May, Lasne and Gomin thought it 
their duty to enter in their daily report, ‘‘ The little 
Capet is ill.” No notice was taken of the warning, 
and next day they wrote again in the register of the 
Temple, ‘‘The little Capet is dangerously ill.” On 
the third day they added, ‘‘ There is danger of death.” 
On the fifth a physician visited him and recommended 
him a change to country air, but no measures were 
taken to that effect. The boy grew worse and worse. 
On the morning of the 8th of June, Lasne went first 
up to his room, for Gomin dreaded to find him dead. 
When the physician, Pelletan, arrived, he saw the 
end was near, and did not stay many minutes. 
Seeing him quiet, Gomin said to him, ‘“‘I hope you 
are not in pain just now?” ‘Oh yes, I still suffer, 
but much less; the music is so beautiful! ’’ ‘‘Where 
do youhearit?’’ asked Gomin. “Up there. Listen, 
listen!”? The child raised his hands, his eyes 
opened wide, he listened eagerly, and then, in sudden 
joy, cried out, ‘‘ Through all the voices I hear my 
mother’s.” 

After a time Lasne came upstairs to replace Gomin. 
The prince looked at him long and dreamily, and 
then said, ‘‘Do you think my sister heard the music?” 
Soon after he turned his eyes eagerly towards the 
window ; a happy exclamation broke from his lips; 
then, looking at Lasne, he said, ‘‘I have a thing to 
tell you.” The guardian took his hand; the 
prisoner’s head sunk on Lasne’s breast, who listened 
in vain for another sound. There was no struggle; 
but when the guardian felt the child’s heart, it had 
ceased to beat. So died this innocent victim of revo- 
lutionary passion, in the Temple, on the 8th June, 
1795. All who had seen the young prince in the 
Tuileries or in the Temple attested that the dead 
body was in truth that of the son of Louis xv. 
On the 10th the body was »uried in the large 
common pit of the cemetery of St. Margaret. The soil 
was levelled and no mark left in the burying-place to 
show wherethecoffin had been placed. On the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, Louis xvim ordered diligent 
search to be made for the recovery and identification 
of the remains of his unfortunate nephew, but with- 
out result. No one can point to the spot where rest 
the ashes of Louis xvu of France. J. H. 
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THE GRANTS OF LOCHSIDE; 


OR, THE LIFE OF SCOTCH EMIGRANTS IN CANADA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ CHRISTIE REDFERN’S TROUBLES.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE new house, of which I have said little, as it 
was littlein my thoughts, was getting on towards 
completion. It had been quite covered in before the 
winter set in, and James pushed on the finishing of 
it. I dare say it was made far finer than it might 
have been if my father had been at home, and I 
doubt it cost more money. But James was one of 
those who must have things done in the very best 
way; he is the same yet, and sometimes it answers 
and sometimes it doesna, but it answered with our 
new house, for though there may be finer houses now 
in the country-side, there are none more comfortable 
or cheerful than ours. And my father made fewer 


* words about the additional cost than I had sometimes 


feared he might. 

We heard from them regularly, but neither my 
father nor my mother were much given to the writing 
of letters, and when they had told us how they were 
and where they were, and said a word about the 
goodness and mercy that were following them, there 
was little more. But that was enough. We 
gathered that they were getting the good of their 
visit ; that though they were not wearying for home, 
they would come back to us joyfully with new 
strength and thankfulness. And they had all the 
more to tell us when they came, and their news was 
all the fresher. 

It was a glad day when they came. Miss Hester had 
gone by that time, but no farther than the town of 
L., where she kept house for her stepfather and her 
young brothers and sisters, and she had her own 
troubles with them, poor girl. Our place was look- 
ing its best with the green and the sunshine of June 
upon it, and it was in fine order, which was all the 
greater a satisfaction to my father that he had 
hardly hoped it: for James’s thoughts had been 
turned to other pursuits so long. But he could 
never do things by halves, and he had put all his 
heart and energy into his work, and it had prospered 
in his hands. Now he began to see that it would be 
his duty to give up his own will and his own plans 
to take the place at home that my father had meant 
Robbie to take on the farm. And, as oftenest 
happens when folk think less of themselves than of 
others in what they do, or in what they give up, it 
all turned out well for him, and no better for him 
than for us all. 

As to the visit of my father and mother to Scotland, 
it would take a long chapter to tell all they enjoyed 
in it; and if all they saw could be plainly and clearly 
written down, with all my father’s thoughts about it, 
it would be a chapter worth the reading. But it would 
need a more skilful pen than mine to do it, and the 
time is past forit besides. There was much to please 
and interest them, but some things pained them as 
well. To my father, used with the wider fields and 
the less careful tillage of Canadian farming, the high 
state of cultivation to which much of the land was 
brought could not be but pleasing; but he wondered 





at the content of folk with a state of things which 
was not new to him, but which long absence and the 
lapse of years showed him more plainly than he used 
to see them. That farmers should be willing to pay 
high re. for land when they might have it in 
Canada of the best by just paying one price for it, 
surprised him, and there were other things which, 
after the ease and freedom of colonial life, would have 
suited him as ill. 

Not that he said much about this, then or after- 
wards; nor did he urge or even encourage folk very 
much to try their fortune as he had done; for there ' 
is always risk in a new venture, and the responsibility 
of persuading folk to a step that involves so much as 
the forsaking of one’s country and kindred was what 
he would not take. But to my mother he often said, 
as they were going about among places familiar, yet 
strange, how well it was for their children that they 
had been brought up in a country where there was 
room enough and to spare for all who had the will 
and the faculty to make their way in the world. 
Room for more than just a foothold—a chance to win 
their bread—room and opportunity at the same time 
to do much good work for God and man, and to take 
pleasure in it. My mother sometimes thought he 
might have been more free with his advice as to 
emigrating, since he had his own successful experi- 
ence to fall back upon; but giving advice was not 
much in his way. 

They were glad to be at home again among us all. 
After that my father left the guidance of the affairs 
of the farm more to James than he had ever done to 
any one before, and fell in with some new plans 
of doing things with more ease than we who 
knew him best would have thought possible. He 
didna grow close or narrow as he grew older, as some 
men do. ‘‘The peaceable fruits of righteousness ”’ 
were seen in his life as the years went on, and he 
held the things of this world with a looser grip, 
which is a rarer thing in age than may be thought. 

My mother came home stronger and more cheerful 
to us, but she was never very strong again. She 
had ever the appearance of one not long for this 
world; partly because of her delicate looks, and 
partly, too, because she seemed to be readier for an 
entrance into a better world than the most of the 
folk about her. 

A few more peaceful years passed, making more 
difference to those of the family who were in homes 
of their own, to which little children were coming, 
than to us at Lochside. There was little change in our 
way of life, except that as our means increased we 
had more leisure, which, however, could hardly be 
said of me. For there is always enough to do in 
overseeing a house as hospitable as ours, even though 
help may be plenty. And I nevercould bring myself 
to trust the butter-making, and the cheese-making, 
and the welfare of the young creatures about the 
place, to the care of even faithful servants. But 
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looking after these things was no hardship to me, 
but a pleasure; and, ah me! a pleasure I am little 
likely to have again this while. 

I like to mind this time as far as my father and 
my mother are concerned. It was a time of quiet 
and content to them; a restful evening of a life that 
had had its share of anxiety and toil. Not that it 
was too quiet, either, in our house, for there were 
few seasons in which we didna have some of the 
children staying with us, and after a few years John 
and his wife were with us a while every summer. 
John had a charge for a while, but then he was ap- 
pointed as professor in one of the colleges, and had 
his summers mostly free. His new work was one for 
which he was specially qualified, folk tix ught, but 
my mother couldna but think it a pity that he wasna 
left at the work of preaching the gospel—and so did 
I myself. But it is a great work in which he is 
engaged, and, though I say it, it is well done work 
that passes through his hands. 

As for Marjory, there was no one like her. With 
natural gifts far beyond the common, she had the 
opportunity to cultivate her talents without being 
exposed to intercourse with those from whom she 
might have learned to think much of herself and 
little of her home and of our simple homely ways. 
From Miss Hester she had got much help, and from 
her brother John, to whom she went whenever we 
could spare her, she got more; and she grew up 
beneath our eyes into such a woman as might well 
excuse my pride in her. A strong wise woman 
she became, yet neither the strength nor the wisdom 
showed in such a way as to destroy the charm of her 
natural sweetness or the modesty and gentleness 
becoming in a woman. 

What I saw in her others saw as well, and I cannot 
but wonder now, as I look upon that time, that it 
should have come to me with a shock of surprise 
when I first knew that she was to leave us. She 
had been asked before, but not often, for it needna 
come to askfag as a general thing if a woman has 
due consideration for what is right. But when I 
heard that Alfred Chester had come back again, my 
heart fell down in my breast like lead, for I saw sure 
she would go with him, though never a word had 
passed between us with regard to him. ~ ; 

The weight of this trouble to me was that I must 
lose her altogether. For long before this time it had 
been made clear to us that Mr. Chester could not 
carry out his design of settling in Canada, but that 
for family reasons he must make his home in Eng- 
land among his own people, who were of high station; 
and not likely to take well with the coming in among 
them of the daughter of a plain Canadian farmer. It 
was partly for her sake that I was afraid and anxious, 
but the thought of what Lochside would be without 
her was more than for a while I could bear to think 
about. 

i mind well the first time I saw Mr. Chester, and I 
little thought, as I stood at the farmyard gate watch- 
ing John and him coming up from the boat, what a 
change he was to bring into our house. It was a 
busy time with us, in the height of the haying season, 
and I had taken the milking of the cows in hand 
that night, because the servant-girls had both been 
called out to the hayfield in prospect of rain. May 
had come with me to help, and John’s wife and all 
the bairns, of whom there were a good many with us 
at the time, and there was much laughing and chat- 
tering among them. John might just as easily have 





gone to the house by the other way, and I told him 
so, a little sharply, I dare say, when I saw that it 
was a stranger who was with him. But John only 
laughed, and said it was as well that our friends 
should see us at our work and in our week-day 
clothes; and then he brought him to me, and told 
me his name, and he bowed over my hand—though 
with the milking it was not just very clean—as if I 
had been a fine lady receiving him in her drawing- 
room; and I knew him to be a true gentleman from 
the very first. There was much laughing and con- 
fusion among the bairns as we all went to the dairy 
together, carrying the milk with us, and it never came 
into my mind that Marjory was different from her 
usual manner, for she changed colour easily at any 
time, and I thought nothing of that. 

We often had folk coming and going at Loch- 
side, and staying a few days with us. Sometimes 
they were strangers, coming for the duck shoot- 
ing in its season, or for other reasons, and some- 
times they were friends of our friends, who sent 
them our way. It was just what was natural and 
right, I thought, when John asked his friend to bide 
a few days, except that the house being so full, it 
was not quite so convenient as usual. But he made 
no difference. Everything went on as if he hadna 
been there. Marjory was much occupied with the 
bairns and with the work of the house, and took less 
pains than was her custom, I thought, in regard to 
the entertainment of the stranger. 

Not that he was a stranger to her at this time. 
They had met in her brother’s house in the winter, I 
knew, and as for being entertained, he did not need 
that. He went out with John and my father to the 
hayfield, and he amused himself with the bairns, who 
thought much of him, or with a book, and my mother 
and he had much to say to one another. He wasa 
person of simple, kindly manners, falling in with the 
plain homely ways of our house far more readily than 
some folk would have done who had less right to be 
fastidious. My father and mother took to him as 
they rarely took to strangers. I saw little of him 
myself, for there was much to be done in the house, 
and I had many things on my mind. But there was 
plenty of amusement for the rest. There were expe- 
ditions here and there, sometimes by water and some- 
times by land. Sometimes the bairns went, and 
sometimes they were left at home, and the others 
went without them, and all the time my Marjory was 
just as usual as far as I could see. 

Every one in the house liked the stranger better 
the more they saw of him. Being busy I saw less of 
him than the rest did, and that may account for what 
seems strange to me now asI look back. Even my 
mother used to laugh at my readiness to take alarm 
if any one seemed to be looking the way of my sister ; 
but kindly-mannered and good-looking though the 
young man was, it never at this time came into my 
head to even him with our Marjory. 

It was a time of great enjoyment to them all, and 
to none more than to Mr. Chester: and how long it 
might have continued I canna say, had there not one 
day come to him heavy tidings. A great sorrow had 
fallen on their house. His elder brother, the head 
of the family, had gotten, it was found, fatal injury 
in one of those terrible railway accidents that happen 
now and then in all countries. His young wife, who 
had been with him at the time, had escaped with 
no hurt. The letter was written by her hand, and 
in it she said that her husband longed more than 
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words could tell for the sight of his brother’s face, | 
and she entreated him to come home without a day’s | 
delay, in hope that he might get a sight of him | 
before he died. Poor thing! she had not been | 
married a year, Marjory told me afterwards; and | 
John said that Mr. Chester broke down utterly when 
he tried to speak of her and her trouble. 

There wasna time for many last words. Within 
an hour after the coming of the news, the poor lad 
was away; and as we all stood watching the boat 
that was taking him round the point to meet the 
train at the nearest station, there was a feeling 
among us as if a great calamity had fallen on our 
house. There was a look on my mother’s face and on 
Marjory’s that minded me of the first days after we 
had lost our Wattie, and I think my father saw it 
too, for he looked at them, and not at the boat that 
was taking the stranger out of our sight. But not a 
word was said, and we all went about our work as 
usual; and if I was anxious for a while, it was my 
mother I thought of and kept in sight for the rest of 
the day, and not my sister Marjory. 

We went down to the shore in the gloaming to 
wait for the coming of my two brothers, who had 
gone with Mr. Chester in the morning; and when 
he saw the boat drawing near, my father came down 
too. 

‘‘ And so you have seen the last of the poor lad?” 
said he, as they stepped on shore, looking grave 
enough, both of them. 

“Yes,” said James, ‘‘we have seen the last of 
him; we need never expect him in Canada again.” 

“Tt is not likely that he will ever come to settle 
here, but we may see him again,”’ said John. 

‘Tf his brother should die, he will be the head of 
the house, and there will be little chance,” said 
James. 

‘‘And his present trouble is none the less that 
there is a chance of his profiting by it, poor lad,” 
said I, and my heart was sore for him. 

There was more said by the rest, but Marjory said 
not a word, and there was the same wistful, far-away 
look in her eyes that had followed the boat earlier in 
the day. And no wonder, thinking on the poor 











young creature watching by her husband’s dying- 
bed, and waiting for his brother’s home-coming. | 

We had a quiet summer after that, followed by a | 
quieter winter. Marjory wouldna go home with | 
John and his wife, as they would fain have had her 
do; and when Christmas came, and the invitation 
was renewed, she still chose to bide at home with my 
mother; and as it was a time of the year when [| 
could be spared, I went for a few days in her stead, | 
and it was while I was there that the first thought of 
the possibility of Alfred Chester’s being more in her 
thoughts than in mine was suggested to me. 

“How was May? Was May just as usual? What | 
was she doing? And she wasna keeping too quiet, 
and too much in the house, was she?” were John’s 
questions, and when it came to the third or fourth 
time of asking, I couldna but wonder at him. 

‘‘ She is just as usual,” said I. 

*‘And you would be sure to notice any change in 
your bairn ?”’ said he. 

“Change!” said 1; ‘“‘why should she change?” 
and I went over the last few months in my own 
mind. ‘She has been rather quieter than usual 
through the fall, maybe, but it hasna been in the 
dreamy listless way that you are wont to find fault 





with in young folk, Sha has been busy, even 


busier than usual, and ours is never an idle house- 
hold,” 

‘And she is not overdoing? And she is bright and 
cheerful? I had half a mind to run down and bring 
her away, whether she were willing or not, but I 
dare say my mother will do her as much good as we 
would.” 

‘‘Dear me, John,” said I, “you canna aye have 
Marjory. As for her overdoing, I don’t think it. 
She has the work of the house at her own taking. 
As for other work, she has her Sabbath class, and 
they come once a week to the house to practise their 
singing; and she has taken the poor Hewets in hand, 
and they are making some progress, she writes me. 
She sews whiles, and she doesna neglect her music, 
but as for overdoing, she does just as usual.” 

But I grew uneasy thinking about it, and I began 
to think of going home sooner than I might have 
done if nothing had been said. But one day before 
I went there came a letter to John from Mr. Chester, 
which of course I didna see; but in the course of the 
talk that rose out of it I got it from his wife that 
young Mr. Chester and our Marjory had taken plea- 
sure in one another's company when she was with 
them the last winter, and there was no saying what 
might have come out of it if he had not been called 
so suddenly home. 

‘“¢ And none too soon,” said I, with a sudden sharp 
fear at my heart. ‘It would have been a terrible 
thing to have the bairn’s peace disturbed.” 

I said no more, but I wondered whether that was 
what John had been thinking of when he was ask- 
ing questions about our sister and how she spent 
her time. 

‘“‘ As he had to go, it was well he went when ho 
did,’”’ I repeated. 

For the young man’s brother had died soon after 
he had reached him, and there was no chance of his 
ever returning to settle in Canada, for he had pro- 
mised his brother that he would be the guardian of 
the son whom God had permitted him to see before 
he died, and this guardianship would keep him in 
his own country as surely as though there had been 
no son born to his brother and he had been the head 
of the house. 

*‘ And it is well he went without speaking, if that 
was in his mind,” said I, not able to put it out of my 
thoughts. 

‘ But if that was in his mind, he may come back 
again,” said Mrs. John. 

‘Tt is little likely,” said I, but I wasna at my ease 
about it. 

After that I could not rest till I got home again, 
to see that no trouble had come to my darling. 
Changed! No, there was no change in her, I 


_ thought, except that she was growing from a light- 


hearted girl into a woman, to whom life was begin- 
ning to show itself with graver aspect. She was 
thoughtful, and not so ready to put in her word on 
small occasions, but she was at peace with herself. 
That she wasna looking back with regret nor forward 
with anxiety was clear, and being sure of this, I put 
all thoughts of Alfred Chester and his possible 
wishes out of my mind, and to her I never named 
his name. 

And so being, as it were, unprepared for it, the 
shock of his coming was the greater. For come he 
did, in the early spring, without a word of warning, 
and by the look that came to my sister’s face when 
they met I knew well how it would end. 
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WEATHER PROVERBS. 
December. 


i is now complete winter, and agricultural opera- 
tions are to a large extent suspended, which will 

in some measure account for the silence of weather 

prophets about this month. With the exception of 

certain superstitious proverbs relating to Christmas, 

which will be found under January,* there only 

seems to be one proverb connected with December : 

Thunder in December presages fine weather. 

In consequence of this want it will be best, and a 
fitting conclusion to these papers, to notice here 
briefly a few general rules for consulting the baro- 
meter, as well as two or three simple means of 
aiding us in predicting the weather. After wet 
weather if the mercury rises steadily and remains 
high we may look for continued fine weather, unless 
it becomes fair immediately after the rise, when it 
will remain so for a short time only. After fine 
weather, if the mercury falls steadily and remains 
low, we may expect a spell of wet weather, which 
will be short if the change ensues too soon after the 
fall. In both cases, if the change is to be continuous, 
it ought not to take place till two or three days after 
the rise or fall of the barometer. A sudden fall 
denotes storms; a sudden rise temporary fine weather. 
In wintry weather the fall of the glass indicates snow, 
and its rise frost. If the barometer falls in wet 
weather, it is a sign of more rain to come. It sinks 
lowest for wind and rain together; next to that for 
wind, unless it be an east or north-west wind. It 
may be said generally that the barometer rises for 
northerly or easterly winds, and for dryer, calmer, 
and colder weather; while it falls for southerly and 
westerly winds, and for damper, stormier, and 
warmer weather. There are certain rhymes which 
are useful for retaining the gist of these rules in our 
memory. 

Long foretold, long last ; 
Short notice, soon past. 
First rise after low, 
Foretells stronger blow. 
When the glass falls low, 
Prepare for a blow ; 
When it rises high, 

Let your kites fly. 


A simple method of ascertaining the probability of 
rain is by a piece of seaweed hanging up in the 
house: if it becomes damp, wet weather is coming. 
Another sign of rain is the untwisting of catgut or 
whipcord, which becomes longer when the air is 
damp. It is on this principle that a toy, which was 
formerly a familiar object in our houses, is made— 
the weather house from which a woman emerges in 
fine weather, and a man with a great coat on in wet. 
Lastly, many people are not aware that a leech con- 
fined in a bottle of water acts asa good barometer. 
If it is fine the leech lies motionless at the bottom of 
the glass; if it is wet he will be found at the top of 
the water, where he will remain till the weather is 
settled. Before high winds he races through the 
water in all directions, seldom resting till it blows 
hard. If a remarkable storm is coming he shows 
signs of uneasiness, appears at the top of the glass, 





* See p. 14 for proverbs relating to St. Thomas’s Day, 21st December 
January 2nd, old style), and Chr.stmas (January 6th, old style). 





and his body is full of convulsive motions. The leech 
should be kept in a fair sized glass, not less than 
two ounces, about three-quarters filled with water 
and covered with a bit of linen; the water should be 
changed once a week, though in winter once a fort- 
night is usually sufficient. 

By these various methods we are able to predict 
the coming weather with some degree of probability, 
and as our observations become more accurate and 
general we shall find our power of foresceing 
gradually increasing. Many proverbs have been 
found that will not bear the test of scientific criticism, 
but few are without a grain of truth, and through 
them science may often be directed into the right 
channel. Weather prophets unfortunately often 
disagree, as is amusingly shown by the following 
rhymes, with which we will take our leave of the 
reader. 

Well, Duncombe, how will be the weather ? 
Sir,—it looks cloudy altogether, 

And coming across our Houghton Green, 

I stopped and talked with old Frank Beane ; 
While we stood there, sir, old Jan Swain 
Went by and said he knowed ’twould rain ; 
The next that cam. ‘vas Master Hunt, 

And he declared he «new it wouldn’t ; 

And then I met with Farmer Blow, 

He plainly said he didn’t know. 

So, sir, when doctors disagree, 

Who’s to decide it, you or me ? 





Baricties. 


ConFusion oF THoucntT.—A gushing young couple were 
examining the Chinese department in the Great Exhibition. She 
was gazing curiously at the almond-eyed natives, and he was 
admiring the wonderful goods on exhibition. ‘‘ Do you know,” 
asked he, ‘‘these Chinese are more than six thousand years 
old?” ‘‘Why no,” returned she, with astonishment, ‘‘ they 
don’t look to be over thirty, do they ?” 


Two or A Trape.—The following anecdote is attested by 
an eye- and ear-witness :—‘* When Lord Campbell was sitting at 
Guildhall, a pickpocket was taken in the court. He inquired 
what was the matter, and being told, said in his sarcastic way, 
‘ Infringing on the privileges of the lawyers.’”—K. W. 


Nero IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—The Pope, in a 
recent speech to the cardinals, after speaking of ‘‘ the diabolical 
fury” which animates ‘‘ a certain Nero of our times,” said that 
‘in fact there are many Neros. If Iam not mistaken, I seem 
to see the empire of another Nero come again, who presents 
himself under divers forms. In one place he sits with a lyre in 
his hand, or with lying and deceitful words pretends to blandish, 
but destroys and burns up, while in other places he presents 
himself sword in hand, and if he does not ensanguine the 
streets, fills the prisons, multiplies exiles, plunders, and, while 
plundering, blasphemes, usurping jurisdictions exercised with 
violence and injustice.” 


Mora Traintnc.—When the late Mr. Horace Mann visited 
this country from the United States on an educational tour, he 
asked the head-master of a large London school (now, happily, 
in better hands) what kind of moral training he adopted. The 
answer was, ‘‘I do not believe in moral training.” ‘‘If, then, 
a boy tells you a lie, what do youdo?” ‘If, sir, a boy tells 
me a lie, I make him write out twenty times, or more, these 
words : ‘ Lying isa base and infamous offence ;’ and if he brings 
the paper to me badly written, I tear it up and give him a good 
caning!” 
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